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One may preach a series of truths without 
preaching the Truth. 





“ Why should Life fear death?” These words 
were spoken to a Friend as he came out of a 
large meeting in which several speakers had 
handed forth their teachings not without ability, 
but without the power. “I believe,” was nearly 


the stranger’s language, “thou art feeling over- 


whelmed with the flood of a lifeless ministry. 
But why should Life fear death? Hold on with 
thy eye single to the Life, and see it yet come 
into dominion and triumph over all the seatter- 
ing floods of an unanointed ministry.” He shall 
swallow up death in victory. 





“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” is a different saying from the version 
8 often practically made of it, namely, that 
“Where there is liberty there is the spirit of the 
Lord.” If this be the liberty of the Spirit and 
not the license of the creature, it is a right ver- 
sion. But when the text is most loudly pressed, 
it is usually the license of the creature which 
seems most encouraged. 





“If the early Friends had lived the lives 
many of us are living to-day, where would 
Quakerism be?” we lately heard a young man 
say. There are thousands far and near whom 
it is easy enough to blame for the betrayal of 
the standing of our religious Society. But a 
wholesome question for each member to ask 
himself is: “ Will the Society best be restored 
by living just the kind of life that I am living ?” 


The Arrival of the Dukhobors. 

Our readers will join in the relief felt by our 
Friends Joseph S. Elkinton and Job S. Gidley, 
together with the sympathizing officials at Hali. 
fax, on the arrival of the long delayed Dukho- 
bortsi off that port. A telegram dated First 
Mo. 20th, says: “ Visited the steamship Huron 
With the deputy minister and Prince Hilkoff’s 








staff. The greeting was an affecting and an im- 
pressive one. Thanksgiving and praise for the 
preservation of captain and immigrants was 
heard, with the voice of melody.” 

On the same day the following was despatched 
to the Associated Press: 


Hairax, N.S., Jan. 20.—The steamship Lake 
Huron, with 2000 of the 5000 Doukhobors who are 
emigrating from Russia to the Canadian North- 
west, arrived in quarantine to-night. The passen- 
gers will march ashore to-morrow at Lawlor’s Is- 
land Quarantine Station and undergo inspection. 
In the afternoon the steamer will proceed to St. 
John, N. B., where the passengers will land to take 
rail to their future home. The Lake Huron had a 
good passage, taking a southern route and avoid- 
ing much of the heavy weather reported in the last 
three weeks on the Atlantic. 

The Doukhobors were greeted by a party of their 
representatives in America, notably Russian Prince 
Hilkoff and [J. S.] Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and 
[J.S.] Gidley, of Dartmouth, Mass. At the sight of 
the Prince the people on the crowded decks com- 
ing to their new western home in search of the same 
freedom as the Pilgrim Fathers sought, broke into 
a hymn. 

On the deck, the Prince, in the midst of the mul- 
titude of old men, young men, women and chil- 
dren, led in thanksgiving to the Almighty for the 
safe voyage. There are many picturesque and in- 
teresting characters in the crowd. 


This is a movement on a far grander scale, 
and representing crueller persecution and deeper 
sufferings than the migration of the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Plymouth, but involving the same 
principle, “ Freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience.” 


The following, gathered from the Philadel- 
phia Item, while not expressed in a manner for 
which Friends could be responsible, is interest- 
ing in its showing of a remarkable scene as 
viewed by others: 


Mr. Elkinton of Philadelphia, and other Quakers 
who received the Doukhobors, wore the broad- 
brimmed hats peculiar to their sect. They wept 
with emotion, and as their boat approached the 
side of the big steamer they called to the people 
leaning over the rail, “‘ Welcome Doukhobors !” 

At the head of the gangway the scene was af- 
fecting. The immigrants recognized Prince Hil- 
koff, and crowding around him, all eager to hear 
him speak and to kiss him. 

The striking feature was the psalm-chanting and 
the solemn service. The chant was begun by the 
passengers themselves as the ship slowly came to 
anchor. The singing was strong in volume and re- 
markably plaintive. It was interrupted by the 
Prince’s advent on board, and gave place to ser- 
vices [engaged in] by Elkinton, who with stream- 
ing eyes, and face raised to the blue sky, and out- 
stretched arms, seemed deeply moved. This service 





consisted of prayer and supplication. The psalm- 
singing [gave forth the acknowledgment]: “God 
is with us. He bas brought us through.” 

It appears that the captain of the Lake Huron, 
when asked why he took so many on board, said, 
“T couldn’t help it; they were driven on at the 
point of the bayonet, and told if ever they returned 
they would be sent to Siberia;” and he adds, “I 
provisioned the vessel for 2,000 for thirty days, 
and we were out twenty-eight, with scarcely any 
sickness, save the death of ten infants.” 


Concerning Prince Hilkoff mentioned above, 
the sight of whom so affected the immigrants, 
the following account is given in the Acadian 
Recorder of Halifax : 


Among those to settle with the Doukhobors in 
their new home is a Russian prince, nephew of the 
present Russian Minister of Railways and a con- 
vert to the religious views of Tolstoi and the Douk- 
hobortsi, who will live on his 160 acres of land till- 
ing the soil and living the life of a poor and simple 
peasant. An account of his position with regard to 
the people who are coming, says: 

“‘The prince was an officer in the Russian army 
at the time of the Turkish war in 1878, serving in 
the Caucasus, and during his military life there met 
many of the Doukbobortsi, who were then living 
in that hilly country. One day he killed a Turk 
in battle and captured his horse, but another horse, 
an extremly fine animal, escaped him after a long 
chase. The prince returned to camp much discon- 
tented and dissatisfied, thinking at first that the 
failure to get the horse was at the bottom of his 
disquietude. It gradually dawned upon him, how- 
ever, that his unrest came from having killed a 
man. The more he thought upon it the more he 
realized the bad use to which he was devoting his 
strength and energy, killing people whom he did 
not dislike and whom he had never met before, 
and he determined to leave the Russian army. 
This he could not do at once, but he abstained 
from taking any more life, though often in posi- 
tions of great personal danger. At a later period 
Prince Hilkoff left the military service and settled 
on his mothér’s estates in Southern Russia. There 
he occupied himself with agriculture and came into 
closer touch with the peasantry. He saw how mis- 
erable they were, and how hard their life was in 
consequence of heavy taxation and enforced mili- 
tary service. Moreover the quantity of land allot- 
ted to them at the emancipation of the serfs was 
insufficient for their needs. Ultimately the prince 
came into the possession of his mother’s estates, 
and immediately divided it up among his peasants, 
he himself living by his own toil, and dwelling on 
a small section of land which had been allotted to 
him by the peasants themselves. By this act Prince 
Hilkoff acquired great influence among the peas- 
ants, and was consulted by them in all their trou- 
bles, more particularly with regard to the over- 
charging done by the priests of the Russian church 
in connection with the burial and marriage servi- 
ces. The prince finally advised the peasants to 
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do as the Stundists and the other Protestant sects 
of Russia were doing—to get along without the 
priests altogether, advice which was at once adopt- 
ed. This proceeding caused a serious shrinkage 
in the church income, and being denounced by the 
priests as the founder of a new sect, the prince was 
banished to the Caucasus. His two children were 
taken from him and handed over to his mother to 
be brought up in the orthodox faith. In the Cau- 
casus Prince Hilkoff lived among the Doukhobortsi, 
and when, after a time, the Russian Government 
banished the leaders and prominent men of the 
Doukhobortsi to Siberia, the Prince was sent to 
the Baltic provinces, and placed among the Let- 
tish-speaking people. There he lived for two years, 
and at last receiving permission to leave Russia al- 
together. His present plan is to accompany the 
Doukhobortsi to their future home in Manitoba, 
living on the 160 acres of ground which the Cana- 
dian government is to allot to each family of these 
refugees, and in no way will his mode of life differ 
from that of the peasants about him. Prince Hil- 
koff has a fine education and a good knowledge of 
English, and his presence in the future colony will 
be very valuable to the emigrants. Prince Hilkoff 
will be joined shortly in Montreal by Aylmer 
Maude, a close friend of Tolstoi, and a wealthy 
Engli~hman, who has given land to a colony of 250 
of the sect in Purleigh, Exsex County, England. 
He finds them good farmers and excellent neigh- 
bors and peaceful subjects of the government. 
There are also colonies in Manitoba and Ottawa. 
The government of Canada not only gives them 
land and a liberal bounty, but exempts them from 
military duty in deference to their religious con- 
victions and faith.” 





































and rightly preached by Friends. To witness 
its effectual work in placing the feet of such as 
Schaff and many others on the Rock Christ 
Jesus, revealed to the soul by the Spirit of Truth, 
ought to check our criticism of such persons in 
respect to those parts of an outward Christian 
profession which we think ought to be relegated 
to ritual religion that has passed away. 

“ Do we not see the beginning of an end to 
types and shadows in the decline of the estima- 
tion in which the clerical power and authority 
have been held, and the discussions taking place 
concerning the efficacy or value of “the ordi- 
nances.” The inherent force of true Christiani- 
ty certainly is working in the minds of many 
thoughtful people, to bring them into the full 
shining of the Light of the Gospel day.” 


aimemneneimensiprenn 

We give place also to the following gleams of 
hope as reflected by a correspondent :— 

“A sensitive nature suffers many a twinge of 
pain in these days of the removal of ancient 
landmarks. He who sees the end from the be- 
ginning only knows what is to be the outcome 
of the zeal (let it be true or false) with which 
many are “ breaking down at once the carved 
work ” of our Zion “ with axes and hammers,” 

“ Despair is the opposite of faith; and to give 
way to it will not be to the glory of Him whose 
kingdom it is said shall never cease to increase. 

“ The value of true protestants against regres- 
sion in spiritual things we cannot easily estimate. 
That there are such scattered through the length 
and breadth of our Suciety we may thankfully 
believe. I was impressed with this thought 
when in a Western State,—where we might sup- 
pose from the extremes to which the members 
of the larger Yearly Meeting are going, but 
little knowledge of Friendism could exist. But 
in going over the ground it was to be realized 
that a light is being held up that cannot be 
entirely obscured.” 


The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph com- 
ments as follows : 









































The immigration movement to Canada of thou- 
sands of the Doukhobortsi sect of Russia is very 
significant, but has not as yet attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves. Two thousand of these immi- 
grants arrived at Halifax yesterday, bound for 
Manitoba, and several thousand more are on the 
way. If they flourish in the New World, as there 
is every reason why they should, this may be a 
mere beginning of a wave destined to make Can- 
ada populous, and of which the States may get 
their full share. The Doukhobortsi are a very de- 
sirable and unusual class of immigrants. They are 
strong, healthy and intelligent; good workers, and 
far from being a dead weight in their new homes. 
They are promised free land upon becoming actual 
settlers, as well as a cash bonus per head. The 
Doukhobortsi is a religious sect, one of whose 
tenets is that it is sinful to wage war; they are a 
kind of Russian Quakers, and this interesting 
movement is a reminder of various others design- 
ed to escape the tyrannies of Europe and which 
have done so much for the development of Penn- 
sylvania and other parts of America. Like the 
Moravians, the Schwenkfelders, and other sects, 
they leave Russia not only to found homes, but to 
secure religious freedom; and, like those immi- 
grants, they have intelligent leadership in the 
higher classes. So carefully worked out a scheme 
cannot fail of success. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Tue TESTIMONY OF A YOUNG JAPANESE.— 
“T] learned that the struggle for existence in a 
truly spiritually minded man points to absolute 
fidelity to the ideal, while hunger and fatigue 
stare him in the face. 

“When Elijah heard the voice of the Lord 
and was obedient unto his bidding the ravens 
brought him bread and flesh in the morning 
and bread and flesh in the evening. He that 
could furnish a table in the wilderness and make 
ravens purveyors and cooks to his prophet, is 
able to supply me with good things in his own. 
season. It is good to trust in God fully in the 
greatest straits and never to distrust Him.”— 
Recent Letter. 


Gop’s Licuts.—A little four year old in- 
quired of her widowed mother one moonlight 
night: 

“Mamma, is the moon God’s light ?” 

The lamp had just been put out, and the 
timid little girl, as well as her mother, was afraid 
of the dark, but presently she saw the bright 
moon out of her window, and it suggested the 
question : 

“Ts the moon God’s light ?” 

“ Yes, Ethel,” replied the mother, “ his lights 
are always burning.” 

Then came the next question from the little 

irl: 

“ Will God blow out his light, and go to sleep 
too ?” 

“No, my child,” replied the mother, “ his 
lights are always burning.” 

Then the timid little girl gave utterance toa 


A valued Friend writes as follows: 


“T had intended before to express my pleas- 
ure in reading the account of Schaff in THe 
FRIEND. To learn of such men gives more 
practical confidence in the great doctrine of the 
universality of Divine Grace, which is so much 
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sentiment which thrilled the mother’s heart with 
trust in her God: 

“ Well, mamma, while God’s awake, I am 
not afraid.”— Exchange. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Baptists Against Clerical Titles. 


The compiler for THE FRtenp of the ab- 
stract of Adoniram Judson’s Life, edited by his 
son, says: “It is to be regretted that one at- 
tempting to give the world his biography, and 
that one his own son, should have so far failed 
to appreciate the depths of his religious feel- 
ings.” This expression brought to the writer a 
remembrance of the fact that in reading the 
Autobiography of Charles G. Finney, edited by 
his son, the latter failed to bring out any refer. 
ence to his father’s masonic experience, notwith- 
standing he had issued a book upon “The 
Character, Claims and Practical Workings of 
Free-masonry,” and that he had once been 
threatened with assassination as a penalty for 
his exposure of the secret institution. It is 
highly probable, indeed, that Charles G. Fin- 
ney would not have become the messenger of 
light and salvation that he was, had he not been 
faithful ia his young manhood to the vision 
which brought him away from the secret and 
dark chambers of the lodge. 

It is remarked in the current account of 
Adoniram Judson alluded to, as illustrative of 
the humility of his character, that “ Brown Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity, but he rejected it.” It is not im- 
probable that this proper act had its effect in 
similarly pointing the way of Nathan Brown, 
who went out from Boston to Burma, as a mis- 
sionary in 1833, and remained there until his 
death in 1886. Writing to his daughter in 
1855, he says: “ I see that somebody has been 
attempting to adorn your poor old father with 
a couple of ecclesiastical epaulets in the shape 
of two D's, I have good reason to believe it 
was a mistake; at all events they don’t belong 
to me.” Hence, in subsequently writing to the 
secretary of Williams College, whence the de- 
gree or the proffer of it had issued, he says: “I 
have long felt, in common no doubt with many 
others, that the customary use of D. D. asa 
mark of distinction among ministers of the Gos- 
pel, or as an appendage to the common address 
of an individual, is liable to serious objections,” 
and so, hoping he would not be regarded as 
wanting in true respect for his “ Alma Mater,” 
he desired that the title be dropped. 

A third good Baptist exemplar in this direc- 
tion, and one much more frequently quoted, 
was the late Charles H. Spurgeon. He had no 
liking to be called a “ Reverend,” and, in the 
lively testimony upon this matter of clerical 
titles which he has left to the world, he remarks, 
—*“ Peter and Paul were right reverend men, 
but they would have been the last to have call- 
ed themselves so. No sensible person does rev- 
erence us one jot more because we assume the 
title. It certainly is in some cases a flagrant 
misnomer, and its main use seems to be the 
pestilent one of keeping up the distinction of 
clergy and laity.” J.W.L 


Third Month 31st, 1863, D. B. Webb writes: 
“Anna Scattergood was married this day. We 
had a silent meeting, though we had valuable 
ministering Friends present. How useful I 
find this deep, solemn silence. It humbles and 
“reduces the creature and seems to bring us into 
the presence of our Maker; Lord grant that 
may be more dedicated the coming month.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Discipline—Its Origin and History. 





















































“Tt was no rare occurrence,” says Samuel 
Tuke, in his review of ‘the Origin and Estab- 
BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. lishment of our Christian Discipline,’* at that 


. riod,“ for a father of a family to be thrown 

The rules and advices _s have ro — foes a dungeon, and the house to be spoiled of 
lected from time to time tor the regulation Of| the very children’s beds and all their provisions. 
our Society make up “a volume of which Friends} 1. was it uncommon to seek their proscrip- 
peed not be ashamed. It contains pages very | tion and ruin by refusing to deal with them. 
little read because not immediately connected | Wei} may we say, with reverent thankfulness, 
with matters of denominational administration, | ;, reference to thuse times, ‘If it had not been 
= — the most valuable part! the Lord who was on our side, when men rose 
a, ‘ -» | Up against us, then they had swallowed us u 

“In the main (they record), a history of life ty whe "their “alk was kindled eniieds 
and light, with evidences, from generation to us?” , 

peration, of the presence of the Sp:rit of| — 
Froth leading the church by a right way. 


If it had not been for the most unselfish in- 
Their story is largely one of a contest between seo. ie ea Nenpenangpeer ene 
spiritual vitality and the waywardness of hu- 


manifested so strikingly by one section looking 

omar ufter those who were yet more persecuted in an- 
ma . . 

When George Fox felt he “was moved by other quarter, many more would have perished. 

the Lord (in 1666), to recommend the setting 


It was this fellowship and tender regard one 

; for another that attracted the attention and ex- 

up of five Monthly Meetings of men and women | iyrted the admiration even of their enemies 

Friends in the city (of London), besides the|«Seo how these Quakers love one another,” 

women’s meetings and the Quarterly Meetings, : , 
to take care of God’s glory, and to admonish 


was a just observation. 
, Unremitting efforts to obtain redress in cases 
and exhort such as walked disorderly and care- ; Sie 
lessly, and not according to truth,” there was 


of illegal proceedings engaged the time of sev- 
no book or code to direct their proceedings, al- 


eral Friends in London and elsewhere—consti- 

: tuting a veritable “ Meeting for Sufferings,” 
thougn the Quarterly and General meetings had | which met weekly for one hundred and eighteen 
been established a decade befure. Indeed for years (1676-1794). 
seventy years thereafter, or until 1735 no such Stephen Crisp leaves a record of his labors in 
collection was attempted in England. Meetings | pehalf of the needy, viz: “ The Church of God, 
for Discipline were settled in the north of that} in those days (1655), increased, and my care 
country as early as 1653, and there are contin- ] ; 
ual records of births and deaths for one or 


daily increased, and the weight of things relat- 
more meetings since 1850, or two years after 


ing both to the outward and inward condition 

of poor Friends came upon me; and being 

George F ox began to pr each. These records, called of God and his people to take care of the 

together with the regulations about marriage, | poor, and to relieve their necessities as I did see 
are, perhaps, the foundation, as to point of time, 
of our system of church government which is 


occasion, I did it faithfully for divers years, 
wique for its simplicity and lack of priestly por fearing ominous ig 
functions. 


and reproving any that are slothful, and en- 

a : couraging them that were diligent, putting a 

It was a protest a the exclusive pre- | difference according to the wisdum given me of 

tensions of a sacerdotal class, in whose hands | God, and still minding my own state and con- 
the registration of these three events in human 

life had come to be vested,” that prompted 


— and seeking the honor that cometh from 
| u od only.” 

George Fox and those who sympathized with “The spirit of a sound mind influenced the 
him to give forth the first “advices” which body in its earliest period. Contending as they 
shaped the conduct of those meetings for “the | did, for so large a measure of individual spirit- 
affairs of the church, both in this nation (Eng- 

land,) and beyond the seas.” 


ual liberty, and placing the authority of man in 
This non-conformity soon brought them into 


religious matters, in a — so subordinate to 
: : that of the one great Head of the Church, they 

trouble, Their marriages were not only con- 

sidered unchristian, but the validity of them 


nevertheless recognized the importance and ne- 
legally contested. 


cessity of arrangements and of human instru- 

: mentalities, under the direction of the Spirit of 
This, however, proved an advantage, as, after 

full investigation, they were confirmed by the 


Christ ; and they were led to establish a system 
lees 3 of order at once so simple and efficient, that 
pues ih Open court. ais ... _,| notwithstanding the varying circumstances of 

Business methods and obligations, ministers’ | the Society and the power of every annual meet- 
credentials and character, the religious educa- 
tion of the youth with their proper apprentice- 


ing to alter it, it has been found in its main 

: : i ' \ it 

ship and care of widows and orphans called comer sane ang eflanen sy 7 dont 
forth other advices as also some in regard to 


remains to this day (in most of the “ Conserva- 
the superstitious opinions prevalent about the 


holiness of places of worship and interment, 
and the extravagance of costly monuments for 
the dead. 

Apart from epistles constantly emanating 
from the pens of the foremost in the work of 
gathering the Society in that day “ papers” of 
Christian council and entreaty were early sent 
by the annual gatherings to subordinate meet- 
ings. These were fully engaged looking after 
the temporal as well as spiritual concerns of 
their suffering brethren. 








order though the doctrine of Jesus Christ, requireth 
his people to admoni-h a brother or sister twice, before 
they tell the church, yet that limiteth none, so as 
that they shall use no longer for!earance, and it is de- 
sired of all before they publicly complain, that they 
wait in the power of God to feel if there is no more re- 
quired of them to their brother or sister, before they 
expose him or herto the church. Let this be weightily 
considered, and all such as behold their brother or 
sister in a transgre-sion, go not in a rough, light or 
upbraiding spirit to reprove or admonish him or her, 
but in the power of the Lord and Spirit of the Lamb, 
and in the wisdom and love of truth which suffers 
thereby to admonish such an offender, so may the xoul 
of such a brother or sister be seasonably and effectually 
reached unto and overcome, and they _ have cause 
to bless the name of the Lord on their behalf.” 
*Edition of 1834, London. 





*John S. Rountree, in “ Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer,” 


t ¢ g. George Fox writes: “Now concerning Gospel 














































great was the “ oppvsition to the Women’s Dis- 
ciplinary Meetings, and virtually to any system 
of church organization between 1670 and 1680,” 
that it seemed doubiful for awhile whether any 
regulations could be uniformly enforeed—even 
after the Wilkinson and Story secession had 
done its worst. But wiser counsellors prevail- 
ing, the General Meeting for Ministers held in 
London, 1672, at the Devonshire House, merged 
itself into a broadly representative body, “ for 
the better ordering, managing and regulating of 
the public affairs of Friends relating to the 
truth and the service thereof” to constitute “a 
General Meeting held at London once a year 
in the week called Whitsun-week.” 
the first Yearly Meeting held in London (1673). 


session three years before, as John Burnyeat 
says, in his Journal, he found a Yearly Meeting 
established at Newport in 1671, “that all things 
might be kept sweet, clean and well.” Since 
which there has not been one omission of this 
annual gathering in New England, whereas the 
London representative meeting was discontinued 
for five years, or until 1678, when “in God’s 
wisdom ” it did “see further occasion for as- 
sembling,” and ever since, once a year. 


continued to meet annually until 1677, and in 
some respects exercised the functions of the rep- 
resentative body. It was in this year that Rob- 
ert Barclay wrote his famous treatise on Church 
Government, under the title The Anarchy of 
the Ranters and William Penn his Liberty- 
Spiritual in support of good order. For there, 
as here in the New World, “several rose up in 
a wrong spirit against the blessed order which 
Friends were gathered into and sweetly settled 
in. Their envy and bitterness was chiefly 
against George Fox and his papers of whole- 
some advice which in the love of God, he had 
sent among Friends.” Stephen Crisp also 
wielded his pen and influence effectively at this 
crisis. 


in Ireland, contributed not a little help in this 
country, where he was travelling in 1672. He 


says, “I took boat and went to Virginia, where 
things were much out of order ; but the Lord’s 


Truth had got some hold, I appointed a men’s 


Truth’s discipline.” 
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tive” Yearly Meetings), essentially the same as 
it was within forty years of the rise of the So- 
ciety”* and it is worthy of note that at the 
end of forty years (1688), there were forty 
Quarterly Meetings, compused of one hundred 
and fifty-one Monthly Meetings, in existence in 
England and Wales alone. This was not ac- 
complished, however, without some close strug- 
gles, not only with the “ unruly ” but with quite 
a number of the more spiritually minded, e. g., 
Thomas Ellwood and Isaac Pevington even), 
who for a time questioned the wisdum of such 
legislation as an infringement upon “the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of light,” indeed so 









































































































































This was 

















That at Newport on Rhode Island was in 
























































The General Meeting for ministers, however, 


































































































William Edmundson, the apostle of Quakerism 





























power and testimony went over all. 
“When I got several powerful meetings among 
them and their minds a little settled so that 

















meeting for the settling of them in the way of 














Five years later we find a minute of Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting, saying, “Since by the 
good providence of God many Friends with 
their families have transported themselves into 
this province of West Jersey, the said Friends 





























*“The Institution of the Discipline,’—“ Friends’ 
Library,” p. 114. 

¢John Burnyeat’s Journal, at Oyster Bay, Long Is- 
land, 1671. 
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in these upper parts have found it needful, ac- 
cording to the practice in the place we come 
from, to settle Monthly Meetings, for the well 
ordering of the affairs of the Church, it was 
agreed that accordingly it should be done and, 
accordingly it was done the 15th of the Fifth 
Month, 1678.” 

Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was establish- 
ed in 1682 and at the same time the Yearly 
Meeting to be held alternate years at Burling- 
ton. It was directed that “ each Monthly Meet- 
ing appoint two Friends to inquire for and deal 
with such as raised or spread false reports.” 

“In the early minutes of most of the meet- 
ings mention is made of Epistles received from 
George Fox containing disciplinary suggestions 
and regulations, and also from the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, all of which appear to have been 
adopted by such meetings as obligatory upon 
them.”* To collect these advices into a code, 
a committee was appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1703; whose report was adopted the fol- 
lowing year and manuscript copies ordered 
enough to supply each Quarterly Meeting. 

This precedes the first English manuscript 
edition, thirty-three years. 

If right living was dependent upon a book we 
might ask—how did they manage without any 
for so long? But as it has ever been the crown 
of our profession to be led and instructed by 
the Spirit of Truth there has always been an 
inward Guide to all who will follow its dictates 
—more unerring in its directions than any book 
of “Common Prayer,” “Order,” or “ Disci- 
pline.” However, we would in no wise undervalue 
these aids to devotion and a Christian walk any 
more than we would depreciate the inspired 
writings of prophets and apostles, and as these 
were often prompted by the circumstances and 
pressing needs of those addressed in primitive 
times, so throughout the history of our Suciety 
the forth-coming “advice” or rule was not in- 
tended to be the final or complete statement of 
a human system of belief or conduct, so much 
as the mature judgment of the most spiritually- 
minded and experienced respecting present con- 
dition and needs. Thus we find “ Extracts” or 
passages taken from the “ Yearly Meeting Pa- 
per” or “ Epistle,” issued from time to time 
touching upon different subjects affecting the 
best life of the individual menibers of the So- 
ciety, composing the larger part of our Book of 
Discipline. 

Each Yearly Meeting being the final court 
of appeal for its own members and having ex- 
clusive jurisdiction within its own territory, we 
might reasonably expect some variation in the 
“rules” adopted by each. But it is a most sig- 
nificant fact, that with all the varying require- 
ments of two centuries, where the testimonies of 
Truth have been maintained in their former integ- 
rity the same standard and code has been prac- 
tically accepted by all—with some minor differ- 
ences. This does not apply to some of the larg- 
er Yearly Meetings on both Continents to-day 
and it is one object of this sketch to follow the 
course of those changes, which have been made, 
affecting both the root (principle) and branches 
(testimonies) of the Society’s faith and practice. 

The existence of a “Society of Friends} ” in 


* Institution of the Discipline, 
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the very bosom of the professing Church of 
Christ, in no sense assuming to monopolize the 
privilege of being nearer the heart of the Eter- 
nal is at once a conception beautifully unique 
and rarely realized. 

“As the eighteenth century advanced the dis- 
cipline of the Society almost fell into abeyance 
in some districts (in England). The Yearly 
Meeting found its instructions forgotten or dis- 
regarded,” * and this condition existed to some 
extent in the American Colonies. So Yorkshire 
Quarterly Meeting sent a request to London 
Yearly Meeting in 1735, that an “ abstract” or 
printed collection “be carefully made of the 
minutes and rules” previously issued by that 
meeting “for the observation of the whole So- 
ciety.” These had been hitherto kept with 
more or less care by the several subordinate 
meetings—subject to many losses ;—One file (of 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting), contains up- 
wards of one hundred and sixty such documents 
mostly manuscript,—issued previous to 1763. 

The Yearly Meeting promptly commended 
this weighty matter to its Meeting for Sufferings 
which made report the following year only to 
be requested the more “maturely to consider, 
digest, abridge and connect” its work, because 
“through other weighty occasions intervening, 
the Meeting for Sufferings did not so thoroughly 
perceive and consider the said extracts”—as 
they had been expected todo. With great dili- 
gence the compilers of this first manuscript, 
“ Book of Extracts” revised their effurt and 
again submitted it to the larger meeting in 
1738. 

This time, after inspection by its own sub- 

committee, the Yearly Meeting ordered manu- 
script copies made “at the expense of the said 
counties ” or Quarterly Meeting, each of which 
was to be supplied with “a volume of sixty 
sheets, ‘ full writ on both sides, neatly bound in 
buff calf or green vellum’ for 50 shillings” a 
copy. 
Some of the Quarterly Meetings appreciated 
and promptly paid for their new possession, 
while others did not value it so much and one 
at least refused to pay. This treatment was 
noticed by the meeting for Sufferings and little 
interest was felt by it in preparing fresh volumes 
for some years. 

The later “ advices, queries,” etc., were copied 
into this edition of 1738 until 1762,—of course 
with some variation, by the several Quarterly 
Meetings. 


(To be continued). 





Bric-a-Brac.—* The lust of the eyes” is one 
of the “ worldly lusts” that should be denied. 
A certain thing takes the eye, then it takes the 
time to make it, or the money to buy it, and 
remains a useless token of its owner’s folly. 

There are rooms that are cluttered up with 
ornamental trash till every table, shelf, mantel, 
bureau, and stand are covered with a lot of use- 
less flummery, until there is no place to lay 
anything down and hardly room to walk and 
get through the apartment. There are candle- 
sticks without candles, tall lamps without oil, 


name who belong to Christ’s Kingdom on the earth, 
and that no branch of that church has any right to as- 
sume for itself a name that implies in any way the ex- 
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vases without flowers, pictures, images, orna- 
ments, curtains, and all sorts of fol-de-rol trash 
that give neither pleasure nor profit to any sen- 
sible person. And yet all of this represents 
hard-earned and ill-spent money—the savings 
of years, the bread of the poor, the -clothing of 
the needy, the provision for old age, and the 
money that should have been used for the pay- 
ment of honest debts, instead 
away for such trash. 


of being fooled 


And in these cluttered-up rooms you can 


hardly find a useful book, a religious paper, or 
a copy of the oracles of God. 
ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” 
(Isa. lv : 2).— The Christian. 


“ Wherefore do 





Simple Home Remedies, 
Many people send for their physician for slight 


ailments, when a little information, judgment 


and common sense would accomplish the same 
results with no doctor’s bill to pay. 

Do not wait until an ailment is developed, 
but treat symptoms. Colds, especially in sum- 
mer, are annoying, and the little, hacking cough 
frets everyone who hears it. An excellent 
remedy is a mixture of one ounce of glycerine 
and a quarter of an ounce of paregoric. Every 
ten minutes a few drops, say five, should be 
taken until the cough is better; then only ad- 
minister it every half hour, until entirely re- 
lieved. Another effectual remedy for an ob- 
stinate cough is to place over the chest and 
over the shoulders raw cotton on which dry 
mustard is sprinkled thickly; this will not 
blister, and will often check a cough that has 
resisted many other remedies. 

Who has not had a cold that in spite of all 
efforts would not loosen? The next time you or 
any of the family have such a cold, melt a table 
spoonful of lard, add to it a teaspoonful each of 
camphor and turpentine, and with the patient 
close to a hot stove, rub the chest, under the 
arms, palms of the hands, bottom of the feet 
and under the knees with this ointment, heating 
and rubbing it in thoroughly. Place a piece 
of flannel over the chest. If this is done at 
night, the cold will be loose in the morning, 
and, if the patient is kept from taking cold, will 
be entirely well in two days. 

The standard remedy for a cold where there 
is inflammation of the lungs is a flaxseed poul- 
tice applied to the chest, as hot as can be borne, 
every half-hour. There are poultices and poul- 
tices. To make one properly, take a half teacup- 
ful of ground flaxseed, pour boiling water over 
it, stir it well and spread on a gauze or cheese- 
cloth, remembering to spread it on sparingly, as 
a heavy poultice is an abomination ; double an- 
other piece of the cloth over it and carry to the 
patient between the folds of a newspaper. Poul- 
tices made and used in this way on the abdo- 
men are the finest remedy for inflammation of 
the bowels. 

Pleurisy frequently occurs in connection with 
a cold, and in its worst form is almost unbeara- 
ble. An attack should be treated promptly; 
the patient should be put to bed and hot water 
bags or bottles placed to his feet and all around 
him. Makeastrong mustard plaster and apply 














to the side in which the pain is located. If the 
plaster is mixed with the white of an egg it will 
not blister. Mustard leaves can be purchased 
at any drug store, and are much stronger than 
the home-made ones and act sooner. If the 
patient perspires he will be relieved, but care 
must be taken to keep him well covered, for if 


+ This name ‘ Friends’ was chosen in recognition of | clusion, or the want of recognition, of others. The 
the delaration of our Lord, ‘ Ye are my friends if ye do | founders of the Society of Friends in the selection of 
whatsoever | command you,’ and it further recognizes | its name manifested a breadth of consideration and a 
the relations that should exist between those of the | liberal regard for others that stand without a precedent 
same household of faith. Th:s word stands for the | in the history of the church.” The Distinguishing Doe- 
teaching of the two great Commandments. ‘The term | trines of the Religisus Society 0 Friends, by James Wood. 
‘Society’ was chosen because it was recognized that the | *John S. Rountree in “Friends Quarterly Exami- 
word ‘Church’ stood for all true believers of every | ner.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
DISARMAMENT. 


A meditation on the Czar’s peace manifesto. 
























chilled the pain and difficult breathing will re- 
turn immediately. 

Asthma is to be dreaded, and if once it be- 
comes chronic is difficult to relieve ; but in the 
first stages it may be cured by smoking thedried 
leaves of the jimson weed. This grows profusely 
in some States, in Ohio and Indiana, but it can 
be purchased of any druggist. Use a common 
bubble pipe, and smoke the leaves at least four 
times a day. This relieves, and has cured sev- 
eral cases to my knowledge. 

There is nothing more trying than a sty on 
the eye, but this can be “set back” if taken 
in hand immediately the pricking is felt. The 
sensation is that of the pricking of a needle, 
and when this sensation is felt, by examining 
the lid, a little red spot will be seen. [Hot 
water frequently applied on a soft cottun cloth 
usually gives relief]. 

Nose bleed seems a simple thing, but if not 
checked may prove fatal, especially in the case 
of delicate children. The most simple, yet ef- 
fectual, remedy is to place a bit of folded paper 
on the gum under the upper lip, and with the 
finger press the lip tight against it. This will 
in most cases check the hemorrhage; should it 
not, in the course of half an hour, call a physi- 
cian. After the bleeding has ceased, allow the 
paper to remain several hours. 

n all the diseases mentioned, the one essen- 
tial thing is promptness. When the first symp- 
toms appear, use the simple remedies here pre- 
scribed, and in most cases no physician will be 
required. A severe cold may often be relieved, 
and an attack of pneumonia be prevented, by 
using these in time. “ An ounce of preventivn 
is worth a pound of cure.” — Housekeeper. 

To the above, a physician adds: 

“In regard to a recently contracted cold, 
whether likely to develop catarrh, bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, croup or rheumatism, an 
admirable remedy is to place the patient in 
bed, with extra covers; apply a gum-bag filled 
with very hot water to the feet, and if the chest 
is affected, another over that region. Admin- 
ister half a pint of hot lemonade with twenty 
drops syrup of ipecac, cover him up, and per- 
Forage will usually soon result. Be careful 
that the bed covers are not removed until en- 
tire relief is experienced, and then only one at 
atime. If chilliness or creepiness returns, cover 
him up again. 

“When there are symptoms of pneumonia 
set in, the flaxseed poultices are the external 
remedy. Their usefulness will be increased by 
incorporating with them a small quantity of 
mustard. 

“T have used jimson leaves for smoking in 
asthma; but find that paper soaked in a strong 
solution of nitrate of potassa (potassium nit- 
rate or saltpeter), and burned so that the smoke 
may be inhaled is better than the jimson leaves. 
In all cases where relief is not afforded in in- 
flammatory diseases, do not neglect too long to 
seek medical advice.” 


“A dollar and a half,” said the man, shoulder- 
ing his tools. 

The judge started. “Why do you spend all 
that time on the job, if not for money ?” 

“ For the job, sir.” 

“Nobody would have seen the poor work on 
it.” 

“ But I should have known it was there. No, 
I'll take only a dollar and a half.” And he 
took it and went away. 

Ten years afterward, the judge had the con- 
tract to give for the building of several magnifi- 
cent public buildings. There were many ap- 
plicants among master builders, but the face of 
one caught his eye. “It was my man on the 
fence,” he said. “I knew we should have only 
good, genuine work from him. I gave him the 
contract, and it made a rich man of him.” 

It is a pity that boys are not taught in their 
earliest years that the highest success belongs 
only to the man, be he a carpenter, farmer, au- 
thor or artist, whose work is most sincerely and 
thoroughly done.— Young People’s Paper. 
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Hark ! from the northland issue joyful notes, 
A prophecy of bright days yet to be ; 

Let all the bells from their resounding throats 
Ring in the glory of earth’s jubilee. 






For Sevthia reaches forth her sturdy hands 
To free them from the reeking curse of war ; 

God speed the day when rulers of all lands 
Shall fly the truce flag of the Russian Czar. 


God speed the glad day which the prophet saw, 
When nation sha!! no longer war with nation, 

When Right and Justice reigns. as born of law 
In the high courts of heat arbitration. 

















May the “ Peace Congress of the world” relieve 
he throes of nations, and their fierce unrest, 
Bridle their petty jealousies, and weave 
Some fragrant garlands for the world’s oppress’d. 





And may the Prince of Peace therein preside, 
And teach ayain the love He tanght before, 
Rebuke the lust of power, the vaunt of pride, 
Uphold the brotherhood of man once more. 








The children of a common Father, we 
In the great family of nations stand 
May God forgive us that +o blind we be 

His plans of mercy not to understand. 







THERE is a spirit which I feel that delights 
to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
delights to endure all things in hope to enjo 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive ail 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all ex- 
altation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. 

It sees to the end of all temptations. As it 
bears no evil itself, so it conceives none in 
thought to any other. If it be betrayed it bears 
it; for its ground and spring are the mercies 
and forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekuess, 
its life is everlasting love unfeigned. 

It takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not 
with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of 
mind. 

In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard it or can own its life. It is conceived in 
sorrow and brought forth without any to pity it 
—nor doth it murmur at grief or oppression. 
It never rejoiceth but through sufferings, for 
with the world’s joy it is murdered. 

I found it alone and forsaken. I have fellow- 
ship therein with them who lived in dense and 
desolate places of the earth, who through death 
obtained this resurrection, and eternal, holy 
—— Naylor’s Testimony, shortly before his 
death. 







Forgive us, that eur human hearts, so long 
Inure! to scenes of blood shuld cruel grow, 
Nor shudder at the Cyclopean wr: ng 
Of war, with all his train of crime and woe. 







War, that with with’ring storms of shot and shell 
Upon the land, or on the bounding seas, 

Has spread destruction like the breath of hell 
Down the long vista of the centuries. 








How long it takes the world to understand— 
Aye! all these nineteen hundred years of grace— 
The force of Christ's disarmament command, 
“ Put up thy sword again into his place.” 












Put up your swords, oh nations of the world! 
Hush the wild warning and the cannon’s roar ! 
Let the new year see all your war flags furl'd, 
And peace enthroned on every propled shore. 
JESSE EDGERTON. 
CotumBIANA, Ohio, First Month, 1899. 


Good Work or None. 


It isa rule that a workman must follow his 
employer’s orders, but no one has a right to 
make him do work discreditable to himself. 
Judge M , a well known jurist, living near 
Cincinnati, loved to tell the anecdote of a young 
man who understood the risk of doing a shabby 
job, even when directed to. He had once oc- 
casion to send to the village after a carpenter, 
and a sturdy young fellow appeared with his 
tools. 

“T want this fence mended to keep out the 
cattle. There are some unplaned boards—use 
them. It is out of sight from the house, so you 
need not take time to make it a neat job. I 
will only pay you a dollar and a half.” 

The judge then went to dinner, and coming 
out found the man carefully planing each board. 
Supposing that he was trying to make a costly 
job of it, he ordered him to nail them on at 
once just as they were, and continued his work. 
When he returned, the boards were all planed 
and numbered, ready for nailing. 

“T told you this fence was to be covered with 
vines,” he said angrily. “I do not care how it 
looks.” 

“T do,” said the carpenter, gruffly, carefully 
measuring his work. When it was finished, 
there was no part of the fence as thorough in | quills, and we were told that when the annual 
finish. plucking takes place the shrieks of the birds 

“How much do you charge?’ asked the| can be heard to a great distance in the still 
judge. desert air.” 





































CRUELTY TO OsrRicHEs.—Many wearers of 
ostrich feathers suppose themselves free from 
the charge of encouraging cruelty so justly 
brought against the women who wear bird 
plumage. Let such read and ponder well the 
following account of the annual plucking on a 
ostrich farm near Cairo: 

“The first year a bird is plucked he can be 
easily caught and thrown by one man. The 
feathers are then wrenched bleeding from his 
tortured body, after which the marabout and 
down are torn off. 

“After one experience the birds can only be 
caught with the utmost difficulty, and it takes 
six or eight men to throw an old bird. ‘It is 
very hard plucking,’ we are told, ‘the feathers 
are bedded so tight in the flesh.’ I asked if it 
would not do as well to clip the feathers close, 
and was told that dealers will only buy those 
with the perfect quill. All the undressed feathers 
offered for sale on the farm had blood on the 


























THeEtr father found a memorandum his chil- 
dren had made of expenditures they intended. 
It ran as follows :— 

“* Mother, one dollar. 
“ Father, seventy-five cents. 
“Sister Susan, fifty cents, &c. 

“How is this, Laddie?” said the father. 
“Why do you mean to spend a dollar for your 
mother and only seventy-five cents for me?” 


“O!” was the sufficient answer, “ mother’s 
mother.” 
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The Earliest Lists of New Testament Books. 


COLLECTED BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Besides the following systematic lists there 
are discussions about books canonical and un- 
canonical in the writings of the Fathers. Our 
aim is to give the earliest formal catalogues. 
Between the age of the Sinaitic MSS. and the 
Alexandrine there are lists in several Fathers, 
but by that time the Councils of Carthage in 
397 and 419 had drawn up our present Canon. 
The lists in the great manuscripts are really 
older than the age of the documents: they belong 
rather to their archetypes, and probably ascend 
to the second century. Our manuscript lists are 
taken from the fac-similes of each. 


Tue MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 


[This ancient fragment, known as the Canon 
of Muratori, isso named after the Italian scholar 
who discovered it, and published it at Milan in 
1740. Scholars agree in dating it somewhere 
between A. D. 170 and 230. We give it in full 
from the text of Westcott, the lacune being in 
the original manuscript]. 
at which nevertheless he was present, 
and thus set it down. The third book [is that] 
of the Gospel according to Luke. Luke, that 
physician, after the ascension of Christ, when 
Paul had taken him along with him as a com- 
panion in his journey (?] wrote it in his own 
name as he heard it (?] (nevertheless he had not 
himself seen the Lord in the flesh), and accord- 
ing as he was able to trace the course of the 
same ; so he began to speak from the nativity 
of John. 

The fourth Gospel is that of John, one of the 
disciples. When his fellow-disciples and bish- 
ops urged him, he said, Fast ye together for me 
to-day for three days, and let us relate to each 
other what is revealed to each. Thesame night 
it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, 
that John should write out everything in his 
own name, and all read it over....... And 
therefore, although various beginnings are pre- 
sented by each book of the Gospels, nothing, 
however, differs as to the faith of believers, since 
all things in all are declared by the one chief 
Spirit concerning the Nativity, concerning the 
Passion, concerving the Resurrection, concern- 
ing his fellowship with his disciples, and con- 
cerning his twofold Advent—the first, which 
has been despised in its humility ; the second, 
which is to be distinguished by regal power. . . .. 
What wonder is it then that John should set 
forth each thing so uniformly even in his Epis- 
tles, saying in regard to himself: Zhe things 
which we have seen with our eyes and heard with 
our ears, and our hands have handled—these we 
have written? For he professes himself not 
only a seér, but also a hearer and also a writer 
of all the wonderful [works] of the Lord in 
order. 

Now the Acts of all the Apostles were written 
in one book. Luke addressed the most excel- 
lent Theophilus because each thing was done in 
his presence; as indeed he also evidently de- 
clares the passion of Peter separately, [?] and 
also the departure of Paul when he set out from 
the City toSpain[?].... 

But [then come} the Epistles of Paul, which 
themselves declare to those who wish to under- 
stand from what place or for what cause they 
were drawn up. First of all [there was the 
Epistle] to the Corinthians furbidding the schism 
of heresy; then that to the Galatians [forbid- 
ding] circumcision. To the Romans, on the 
other hand, he wrote more largely in the order 


seventh, to the Romans. 


speaks to all. 









of the Scriptures, but also shewing that Christ is 
the beginning of them — concerning each of 


which things we need to debate ; since the blessed 
apostle Paul himself, following the order of his 
seepage John, writes only to seven churches 

y name in the following order: first, to the 


Corinthians; second, to the Ephesians ; third, to 


the Philippians; fourth, to the Colossians ; fifth, 
to the Galatians; sixth, to the Thessalonians ; 
But to the Corinthi- 
ans and Thessalonians, though for rebuke he 
writes twice (ileretur) notwithstanding it is 
known that there is one church scattered over 
the whole earth; for Johu also, although in the 
Apocalypse he writes to seven churches, yet 
Moreover, one was dedicated to 
Philemon, and one to Titus, aud two to Timothy 
out of affection and esteem ; yet also in honor of 
the Catholic Church and the order of the Catho- 
lic discipline. There is current [one] also to 
the Laodiceans; another to the Alexandrians, 
forged in the name of Paul, upon the heresy of 
Marcion ; and many others which cannot be 
received into the Catholic Church; fur it does 
not suit to mix vinegar with honey. 

The Epistle of Jude indeed, and* the two in- 
scribed, of John [?] are held as genuine in the 
Catholic Church. Also the Wisdom written by 
the frieuds of Solomon in his honour. 

We receive even the Revelations of John and 
Peter to a certain extent: which latter some of 
our [people] do not wish to be read in the 
church. Moreover, Hermas very lately in our 
own times composed the Shepherd in the city of 
Rome, while his brother Pius was sitting as 
bishop in the chair of the church of the city of 
Rome ; and it ought therefore indeed to be read, 
but it can never be publicly used by the people 
in the church, either among the prophets (the 
number being complete) [?] or among the 
apostles, to the end of times. 

But we receive nothing at all of Arsinous or 
Valentinus or Metiad [?] who also composed a 
new book of psalms for Marcion [?] along with 
Basilides, the Asiatic [?] founder of the Cataph- 
rygiams...... 

[The last paragraph is hopelessly corrupt]. 

APOSTOLICAL CANONS 
ABOUT CENTURY III. 

Now our [sacred books], that is, those of the 
New Testament, [are these] : 

Four Gospels : 

Matthew 
Mark 
Luke 
John 

Fourteen Epistles of Paul 

Two Epistles of Peter 

Three of John 

One of James 

One of Jude 

Two Epistles of Clement, and the Ordinances 
[or, Constitutions] spoken unto you bishops 
through me, Clement, in eight books, which 
ought not to be made public before all, because 
of the mystical things in them. 

And the Acts of us the Apostles. 





ATHANASIUS. 
Festal Epistle to the Alexandrines: a. p. 326. 
There is no hesitation in telling the [books] 
of the New [Testament]. For they are these: 

Four Gospels : 

According to Matthew 

According to Luke 

According to Mark 

According to John 


*Or, the two of John aforesaid. 





Then after them 
Acts of Apostles 
And the seven Epistles of the Apostles called 
Catholic: thus: 
One of James 
Two of Peter 
Then three of John 
And after these one of Jude 

Next to these are fourteen Epistles of Paul, 
written in the following order: 

First, to Romans 

Then, two to Corinthians 

After these, to Galatians 

Next, to Ephesians 

Then, to Philippians 

And to Colossians 

And after these two to Thessalonians 

And that to Hebrews 

And straightway two to Timothy 

One to Titus 

And the last to Philemon 

And, again, John’s Revelation. 

There are fountains of salvation, that he who 
thirsteth may be satisfied with the oracles there 
in: in these alone the good tidings of the doe- 
trine of godliness is preached. Let no man add 
unto them, or take aught from them. Of these 
the Lord spake when He put the Sudducees to 
shame, saying: Ye doerr, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures. And he exhorted the Jews: Search the 
Scriptures; for these are they which bear witness t 
me. But, for the sake of greater accuracy, 
add perforce this about the Scriptures; that 
there are other books outside these, not canoni- 
cal indeed, but set down by the fathers to be 
read to only those who are newly come over to 
us,and are minded to be instructed [or cate- 
chised] in the word of godliness : 

Wisdom of Solomon 

And Wisdom of Sirach 

And Esther 

And Judith 

And Tobit 

And the Teaching called Of the Apostles 
And the Shepherd 

And so, beloved, those being canonical and 
these being read, there is no mention of apocry- 
phal books. But these last are the invention of 
heretics, who write them after their own pleas- 
ure ; assigning and adding times unto them ; to 
the end that, putting them forth as old, they 
may take occasion to deceive the simple. 

(To be continued.) 

THE trend of the home training shows itself 
early in the child’s life, and often by single 
small acts it is made evident that the principles 
of courtesy are inculcated, says an exchange. 
The expression of thoughtfulness on the part of 
a young member of the family for the comfort 
of a guest always is a pleasant sight, and does 
more honor to the mother than does costly fur- 
uishing. 

Into a modest little home of four rooms, where 
the monthly income is so small that there is 
nothing for luxuries, and where the mother’s 
days are so busy that there is no time for social 
amenities, a visitor entered on a warm mid- 
summer afternoon. She had been seated only 
a few moments when the little daughter of five 
summers came in with a pitcher of water drawn 
at a neighboring well and with a glass rubbed 
until it shone, and offered a drink to the woman 
with the grace which sometimes is wanting in 
the child of the mansion. There had been no 
opportunity for a word from the mother, and the 
stranger recognized the little courtesy as the 
result of careful home training.—Ledger. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
HYMN AT SUNRISE. 


By JoHN BELL. 


“ Arise, shine, for Thy light is come.”’ 


Hail, King of day! Thy golden beams, 
Awake me from my pleasant dreams, 
Thou bidst me rise and greet the morn, 
For jocund day is newly born. 


Glad sunlit day! I haste to see 

The opening Gowen with fragrance sweet, 
I hear exultant strains of joy, 

Earth brings her treasures to thy feet! 


The busy world now throbs anew, 
Tired nature has revived again, 
For at thy warm and gentle touch, 
Ascends a grand and long refrain. 


Ride on, great orb, in pomp and power, 
From m--rning’s glow till eve’s hushed hour. 
Then hiding in the curtained west, 

Leave a dark world to slumbrous rest. 


But garish morn will break again, 
And thou resume thy kingly reign. 
The Lord of »#ll, He bids thee give 
This radiant light that we may live! 


Then let an anthem onward roll 

In sweet accor! from pole to pole ; 
Let every creature here combine 

To own thy sovereign power Divine. 


I thank thee for this beauteous earth, 
For the effulgence of thy light, 

For seas and lan4, and skies outspread, 
And for the starlit dome of night. 


Rejoice, O man, with hymns of praise 
For all thy blessings from above 

They come from his all-bounteous hand, 
The One, eternal God of love. 


O Thou great source of life and light 
Thy lamp of Truth illume the way 
Through gloom or darkness of the night, 
Till I behold the perfect day ! 

San Jose, Cal., Twelfth Month, 1898. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Kingdom of God. 


“ Behold, the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 
xvii: 21). 

God’s kingdom is an everlasting one, for He 
will reign throughout the endless ages of eternity. 
Men through the effects of sin find themselves 
outside of this kingdom, and cannot but per- 
ceive that other rulers besides the Lord have 
dominion over their souls. The world around 
them, the lusts of the flesh, and the evil prompt- 
ings of the wicked ones more or less influence 
their conduct, neither do they find themselves 
at = with God, for God’s spirit reproves the 
evil which they allow, and holds controversy 
with the rulers of man’s heart. 

It is God who begets in man a desire to seek 
Him, nor should we forget the injunction,“ Ac- 
quaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace” 
(Job xxii: 21). But man can neither see nor 
enter into the kingdom of God, without being 
born again of God’s spirit. Nor can He know 
the things of this new life without the teaching 
of God’s spirit ; “for the things of God knoweth 
no man but the spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii: 11). 

To enter this kingdom, then, a man must be 
born again of God’s spirit. No man can beget 
himself, nor can any man in the power of his 
own will beget another to God. Man must 
needs then be born again, not of man’s will, but of 
the will of God. And this new birth is the be- 
ginning of God’s work of regeneration, whereby 
man is renewed in the spirit of his mind, and 
from being carnal and prone to evil, he becomes 
Lr nealiy- minded, hating the evil and loving 
the good. His very thoughts are sanctified, 









In him, God by his spirit rules and reigns, and 
through faith is he established in God’s king- 
dom. This kingdom is righteousness, peace and 


joy in the Holy Ghost. “ He that doeth right- 


eousness is born of God.” He that doeth evil is 
still the servant of sin. 

The natural man is carnal, subject to sin, and 
its wages, death, is his due. Man cannot then 
be born again either of himself or another like 
himself’; so says the apostle, “ born, not of blood ” 
(John i: 13), and as Paul says, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men”’ (Acts 
xvii: 26), for man having died had no life in 
himself, nor could he impart that to another 
which he had not himself. But God sent Christ, 
the Word, who had life in himself to give life, 
too, and to be the light of the world; and it is 
of this seed of life of which man must needs be 
born again, ere he can come into God’s kingdom, 
in which God reigns and dwells. And the 
apostle speaks of this “ Word which was in the 
beginning with God and was God, as being 
made flesh,” and dwelling among men. This 
was in the person of Jesus, as He came in the 
flesh, but during all ages this same Word was 
in the world, and as such the life in Him was 


God, even to them that believe on his name” 
(John i: 12). Nor did the appearance of this 
same Word, as He came in the flesh, at all 
change the unchangeable truth and way to God, 
for none can be born again into the kingdom in 
any other way, than the one way appointed by 
God. Jesus told Nicodemus so, who was yet 
under the law, and before Christ had suffered in 
the flesh. 

“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv: 22). And as 
David says, “ The entrance of thy Word giveth 
light; it giveth understanding to the simple” 
(Ps. exix: 130). And as God’s kingdom is 
within you, so is the seed of the kingdom in 
men, by which men must needs be born again 
into that kingdom. It is a spiritual kingdom, 
wherein God who is a spirit reigns, and is 
“ righteousness, peace and joy” in God’s spirit, 
then must the seed of life be a spiritual seed, 
since the sons of God are those “ who are led by 
the spirit of God.” But the natural man, the 
flesh, cannot comprehend the spiritual, for that 
is above him, nor can he know the things of the 
spirit. But he that is born of the spirit and 
groweth in grace, and in the knowledge of God, 
who is a spirit, can taste and see the things of 
God, and hear the language of the spirit. For 
it is the spirit of God alone, and not the learning 
or wisdom of man, that can reveal and make 
known to man God’s will in God’s kingdom. 

Nor did Christ, the Word’s coming in the 
flesh, change either the belief or the way into the 
kingdom ; for the flesh of Abraham must needs 
be ours. And as Abraham was found in the 
way of righteousness, so must we, for that king- 
dom is righteousness, peace and joy. And the 
prophet, in whom the spirit of Christ was testi- 
fying before us of his future coming in the 
flesh, bears this testimony to Him as the eternal 
Word, saying, “whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting” (Micah v: 2). 
Christ Jesus then is the Word, the everlasting 
foundation and Rock of Ages, on which patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and all saints have in 
all ages been built as the one true foundation 
of their faith, and he in them became Christ in 
you, the hope of glory, whom, said Paul, we 
preach. 


sin of the world, his life for ours. 


the light of men, and whoever received the light, 
to them “ gave He power to become the sons of 





and his words and acts become pleasing toGod.| What need was there, then, asks one, for 
Christ to come in the flesh, to be despised and 


rejected of men, to suffer and die, as He did? 


and so doing did He change God’s way to the 


kingdom? He came of necessity to do the 
Father’s will, who gave his Son to die for the 
The door 
into the kingdom, which is through repentance 
toward God and faith in Christ, both gifts be- 
stowed on men who hear and obey his call, was 
thrown open wider to all nations, in fulfilment 
of this promise of God to Abraham, “in thy 
seed shall all nations be blessed.” As “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” Christ, the promised seed of Abraham, 
came in the fulness of the appointed time, yet 
was He “ the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.” He came to save a world lost in sin 
and death. And all the sacrifices in the two 
former dispensations were emblems strictly in 
keeping with the deadly nature of sin and the 
requirements of God’s law; for God taught all 
men that without the shedding of blood, there is 
no remission of sin. For our sins Christ died, 
and as all have sinned, so were all guilty before 
God, and God’s gift of grace, life and light to 
men comes only through the one offering of 
Christ, offered once for all, for all men, both 
for those before as of those who have lived since 
the time of his so offering himself. All are par- 
takers of this grace of God that cometh by 
Jesus Christ, and which hath appeared to all 
men (see Titus ii: 11; Johni: 17). By this 
grace, that teaches and guides into the way of 
truth, that testifies of Jesus, and of the soul- 
saving efficacy of the offering of himself by the 
will of Gud, by this grace are men saved. For 
as Christ Jesus gave himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works, so does He pour out of his spirit his 
grace, upon all flesh, that spirit that comes in 
the name and power of Jesus, that he may ac- 
complish that purpose for which Christ died. 
Whoever receives this grace and walks obedi- 
ently thereto, receives, hears and obeys Christ, 
and doing so is a true believer, and by faith is 
he made an heir to God’s promises through 
Christ, who of God is made to him wisdom, 
sanctification and redemption. To him, Christ 
becomes his prophet, priest and king, and he is 
in that kingdom that shall have no end, for of 
the king it is said, “ Thy throne, O God, is for- 
ever and ever.” 

“Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby 
we may serve God acceptably, with reverence 
and godly fear. For our God is a consuming 
fire” (Heb. xii: 28, 29). 

W. W. B. 


Notes Concerning the Society. 


And these “ministers,” be it remembered, are 
not people leading a sheltered and separate life ; 
but men and women engaged in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, following trades and professions, and 
sharing in all the daily experiences of those to 
whom they minister.— Caroline E. Stephen. 








Those who attend meeting only for the gratifi- 
cation of listening to an able discourse, no matter 
how instructive or helpful, are not the kind of 
Friends to spread our testimonies, to infuse life 
and vitality into the Society, nor to help prolong 
its existence or usefulness. The leaning upon 
others unfits a person for active usefulness and in- 
duces a spiritual and mental idleness injurious 
alike to the individual and those near to him, who 
might be influenced in some measure by his leth- 
argy.—Letter in Young Friends’ Review. 
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Western District Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia reports its membership as follows : 
One year ago, be age ok 
Received by certificate, . 
e “ request, . 
Born, 


Removed by certificate, . 
“ death, 
Resigned or disowned, 


Leaving present membership, . 728 


discal i 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States —The War Department has issued 
an invitation fur bids from responsible shipping con- 
cerns of all nations for transportation of the spanish 
———- in the Philippines from Manila to Spain. 

ids will be opened Second Month Ist, in New York 
and San Francise». 

According to General Otis’ advices there are between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand Spaniards who have 
to be transported from Manila to Spain, a distance of 
8000 miles. It is estimated that the cost of sending 
these troops to their homes will reach at least a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. As it will be neces-ary to send 
steamers to Manila it isevident that n ne of the Span- 
iards will reach home before next summer. 

On the 21st inst., by an affirmative vote of forty- 
eight, and with six dissenting votes. the Senate has 
passed the Nicaragua Canal bill. This measure pro- 
vides that for a sum not to exceed $5,000,000 the 
United States is to take over the rights and property 
of the Maritime (anal Company, paying for the same 
at cash value as determined by Commissioners to be 
appointe | by the President of the United States. Of 
the one million shares of stock of the company the 
United states will retain 925,000. the remainder being 
held by Nicaragua and Costa Kica. The new Board 
of Directors is to consist of seven members, of whom 
five shall be appointed by the United States and one 
each by the two Republics. The canal is to be evn- 
structed within six years, at an expense of not over 
$115,000,000, not more than $20,000.000 to be expend- 
ed annually. The neutrality of the canal is t» be 
guaranteed but the United States reserves the right to 
protect it. The President is requested to neg tiate 
for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The Navy Department has issued orders to Admiral 
Kautz to proceed at once in the cruiser Philadelphia 
to Samoa. 

The House Committee on Coinage on the 21st inst. 
by a party vote, ordered a favorable report on the sub- 
stitute for Representative Hill’s bill to fix the stand- 
ard of value. The bill provides that the standard 
shall be the gold dollar, that the greenbacks shall be 
retired and gold bills substituted theretor. 

The President has ordered that the Porto Rico 
Peso shall pass current for sixty-cents, and that the 
five Centavo and its multiples shall rate at three-fifths 
of their face values. The five and ten centimos of the 
Spanish Republic of 1870, now circulating in the island, 
shall pass for one and two cents, respectively. 

The amended cust:-ms tariff for Porto Rico, which 
is to take effect Second Month 1, 1899, is calenlated to 
yield about 15 per cent., ad valorem on all imports. 

The following U. S Senators have been elected: 
Chauncey M. Depew, New York ; Eugene Hale, Maine; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Mass.; Cushman K. Davis, Minn.; 
Julius C. Burrows, Michigan; Albert J. Beveridge, 
Indiana; Francis M. Cockrell, Missouri; Peter J. Me 
Cumber, North Dakota. 

On one of the ballots for United States Senator, in 
the Utah Legislature, Senator D. H. Peery, of Salt 
Lake, voted for Senator Martha Hughes Cannon. 
This is believed to be the first vote ever cast for a 
woman for United States Senator. 

The Senate of Illinois has concurred in the House 
resolution thanking Helen Gould for her untiring de- 
votin to the American soldiers in the war with Spain. 

A costly steel bridge in Cleveland, Ohio, crossing 
Kingsbury Run and the tracks of the Nickel Plate 
Railroad at Willson Avenue, was wrecked « n the 18th 
instant by a flood caused by the bursting of an ice dam 
a mile or inore above. 

John Russell Young, Librarian of Congress and ex- 
Minister to China, died in Washington on the 17th 
inst., aged fifty-eight years. 

Judge E. W. Woodbury, who framed the first Pro- 
hibitory Liquor law enacted by the Maine Legislature, 
died at his home in Bethel, Maine, on the 23rd, aged 
eighty-one years. 


THE FRIEND. 


Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- | 
ber 586, which is 56 less than the previous week and 
125 more than the corresponding week of last year. 


Of the foregoing 279 were males and 307 females ; 104 
died of pneumonia; 64 of consumption; 50 of heart 
disease ; 32 of influenza; 31 of typhoid fever; 29 of 
apoplexy ; 24 of old age ; 20 of nephritis; 18 of cancer ; 
16 of diphtheria; 16 of inanition ; 14 of inflammation 
of the brain ; 14 of bronchitis ; 11 from casualties, and 
10 of marasmus. 


Markets, &c. — U. S. 2’s, 993; 4’s, reg., 112 a 1123; 
coupon, 112} a 1133; new 4’s, reg., 1284 a 1294 ; coupon, 
1294 a 1304; 5’s, reg., 1118 a 1124; coupon, 112} a 
113}; 3’s, reg.,107 a 1073 ; coupon, 107$ a 108}. 

Cotron.— Market closed firm on a basis of 6}c. per 
Ib. for middling uplands. 

Freep. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $15.50 a 
$16.00, and spring, in sacks, $14.75 a $15.25 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.30 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.85 a $3.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.35 ; do., straight, $3.45 a $3.60 ; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90 ; spring, clear, $3 00 a $3.20; do. straight, 
$3.55 a $3.80; do. ;atent, #3.80 a #4.00; do favor:te 
brands, $4.10 a $4.25; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $275; 
do. clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70. 
do, patent, $3.85 a $4.20. Ryrg FLour.—$3.20 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT FLouR. 
—$1.90 a $2.00 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75 a 75}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 4]}e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35c. 

BEEF CaTTLe.— Show stock, tic. ; extra, 5} a Sic. ; 
good, 54 a 58c.; medium, 5} a 53c.; common, 4} a 5fe. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 33 a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. ; lambs, 5 a d¥c. 

Hocs.—Be-t Western. 5} a 58c ; other grades, 5a dje. 

Foreign.—John Morley, addres-ing his co: stituents 
at Brechin last week, said he intended to retire from 
active participation in the formal councils of the heads 
of the Liberal party. He denounced the “ prevailing 
spirit of jingoism and imperialism,” and took a pes- 
simistic view of the difficulties threatening throughout 
the world. 

Paris in 1897 was visited by 890,000 visitors, Berlin 
by 517,000 and Vienna by 364,000. In thirteen years 
Paris hotels have entertained 8,500,000 guests, those of 
Berlin 4,500,000, and those of Vienna 3,000,000. 

Advices from Copenhagen say that the Duke of Ab- 
ruzzi, a nephew of the King of Italy, is short!y ex- 
pected there to personally superintend the preparations 
for his North Poleexpedition. He will sail during the 
summer for Spitzbergen, will pass the winter on Franz 
Josef Land, and hopes to reach the North Pole by dog 
sleds in Kighth Month, 1900. The expedition will 
cost about £50,000, most of which has been subscribed 
by King Humbert. 

The Cairo Official Gazette publishes a convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt for the government of 
the Soidan and * to give effect to the claims that have 
accrued to her Britannic Majesty’s Government by 
right of conquest.” A Governor General is to be ap- 
pointed by the Khedive, with the consent of Great 
Britain, and he is given power to make, alter or abro- 
gate laws. Regulations are made in regard to trade 
and property, fire-arms and liquors, and the slave trade 
prohibited. The British and Egyptian flags are to be 
used together throughout the Soudan, except in Suakin, 
where the Egyptian flag alone shall be used. 

Advices recently received in Austria from the Samoa 
Islands show that war has broken out there over the 
succession. Chief Justice Chambers, on Twelfth Month 
3lst, decided that Malietoa Tanus has been elected 
King, Chief Mataafa being disqualified by the treaty 
of Berlin, The German Consul refused to recognize 
Malietoa Tanus, and Mataafa’s followers rebelled. In 
a fight on First Month Ist, Malietoa was defeated, with 
a loss on both sides of seventy-three killed and wound- 
ed. Mataafa’s men looted and burned Apia, Chief 
Justice Chambers taking refuge on the British warship 

or poise 

The cable stations at Panay, Negros and Zebn, in the 
Philippines, have been closed by the cable comp ny 
since Twelfth Month 27th. for the safety of the em- 
ployes, owing to the unsettled conditions. 

A severe earthquake on the 22d inst. shook the Pelo- 
ponnesian district of Greece, destroying several villages 
and slightly injuring many of the inhabitants. On the 
23rd there were more earthquake shocks in Kyparissia, 
a number of houses damaged by the previous shocks 
collapsed, injuring many persons. 
children were injured. 

The steamship Lake Huron arrived on the 20th inst. 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, with 2,300 Doukhobor immi- 


In one village fifty 
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grants from Russia. They are under direction of a son 
of Count Tolstei. The steamship Lake Superior is ex. 
pected in ten days to bring 2000 more immigrants, 


Receipts in aid of Dukhobortsi Fund to Pirst 
Month 24th, 1899. 
A Friend, Yale, Iowa, $2.50; I. G. T., $10; P.S.Y 
$5 ; W. H., Missouri, $8. 
Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 
252 S. Front St., Phila. 


NOTICES. 


To Let, a furnished house at Haverford Pa., 12 
rooms. Rent taken out in board. Address Box 138, 
Haverford P. O. 


THE new term at Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, will commence on Second-day, First 
Month 30th, 1899. 

J. Henry BARTLETT, Supt. 


Notice.—The remaining public meetings at Lans- 
downe in the evening are to be held on the second and 
sixteenth of Second Month. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooi.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WitLiaAM F. WickerRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to EpwaRp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. T reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Open 11.30 a. M. to 2 Pp. M.,and 3 to 6 P. M., week- 
days. Free to all. 


The following list contains a few of the recent books 
for children added lately to the Library. 


Brooxs—True story of Abraham Lincoln. 
~ = Uiysses S. Grant. 

“Burt & CABLE,” Ep.—Eugene Field book. 
GuEBER—Story of the Chosen People (Jews.) 
Hate—Historic Bo-ton. 
OseR—Crusoe’s Island. 
PrersoN—A mong the meadow people. 
Watton & BruMBAUGH—Stories of Pennsylvania. 
WricutT—Citizen bird. 

- Four footed Americans. 


Drep, at her residence in East Bethlehem, Washing- 
ton County, Pa., on the thirty-first of Twelfth Month, 
1897, Sapina Hancock, in the seventy-eighth year of 
her age. 


——, on the tenth of Twelfth Month, 1898, ELenor 
C. Brooks, wife of Noah Brooks, aged seventy-four 
years eleven months and twenty-six davs. She was a 
much esteemed member and elder of White River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana: Her voice was 
often heard in meetings for worship, much to the com- 
fort of her friends, who have a well-grounded hope 
that their loss has been her great gain. 


——-, Twelfth Month 21st, 1898, at her late residence 
near Downingtown, Penna., ANNA V. EpGe, widow of 
Jacob Edge, in the eighty-sixth year of her age; an 
elder of Bradford Monthly Meeting. 


——, after a short illness of pneumonia, Susan W13- 
TAR HeEacock, wife of Samuel Heacock, at Benton, Pa., 
on the twenty-fifth ultimo in her sixty-eighth year. 
She was a member of Greenwood Preparative and 
Muncy Monthly Meeting. Having been left an orphan 
when a young girl she made her home in Philadelphia 
with H. Regina Shober, receiving from her a careful 
teaching of the principles of the Society of Friends, 
which she faithfully adhered to through life; and al- 
though her latter years were full of trouble and care, 
she expressed the feeling that she was ready to go, and 
that a way was prepared for her. Interment was at 
Millville, Pa. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





